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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


EUROPE, 1951 


the 
presenting a 


Throughout semester 
World Week is “unit of 


units,” designed to piece together the 


current 


important pattern of Europe as it is 


today. We suggest that this group of 
articles be assembled, in student note- 
books or otherwise, for ready reference, 

The series began with the discussion 
of problems of European unity in the 
February 28 issue, and continued with 
France (March 14 and Italy 

April 4 issue). This week we present 


f a highly controversial na- 


issue } 


the story 
tion of Western Europe—Spain 

This followed next week by 
Greecé (a country which was a storm 
center three years ago but is tempora- 
rily more peaceful) and by Great Brit- 
ain in the April 25 issue. 


1! 
Vili be 


IN THIS ISSUE 


“Newsmakers,” page 4, presents Sen 
ator J. William Fulbright, chairman of 
the Senate inquiry into the RFC, and 
government 
the 


his crusade for better 
Note in this 
Today’ 


to stories on the 


morals connection 


Thought for 


m page 
7 Reter 


li Ketauver 
crime investigating March 


28 and April 4 issues, and the basket 


cartoon 
committee 


ball bribery scandal, February 28 issue, 
related material.) The other 
Newsmaker” is Alberto Paz, 
publisher of La Prensa, whose current 


for other 
Gainza 


landmark in the history of 
the 


story is a 
world freedom of press (reter to 
news pages this semester for more on 
La Prensa 

The pro-and-con article on page 9 
and “Good Citizens at Work” (page 
17) tell how our Government is trying 
to spread the “good word” about U. S 
democracy throughout the world—and 
the “Lie Detector” on page 18 reveals 
¥f falsehood which our “Cam 
Truth” must constantly fight 


the sort 
paign of 


against 
The vocational article on page 22 de- 
pas 
a field 


| 
scribes careers in retail selling 


with many openings for part-time work 
and for high school graduates 

Life-adjustment features include: 
“How's Your Health?” page 20; “How 
Would YOU Solve It?” page 24; “Ask 
Gay Head,” page 26. 

News features, besides “Quick Look 
at the News,” “World News in Re- 
view,” and “United Nations News,” in- 
also “Headlines of Science” on 
page 28 


clude 


Special Unit: SPAIN (pp. 10-16) 


Spain has been much in the news 
during the current school year. The 
United Nations ended its ban on am- 
bassadors for Spain (WW. Nov. 15, p 
10); Congress authorized loans to Spain 
(WW. Nov. 29, p. 4); and the United 
States sent its first ambassador te Spain 
since 1945 (WW. Jan. 17, p. 4). The 
revival of Spain’s quarrel with Britain 
over Gibraltar (WW. Feb. 21, p. 10) 
was another development. 

This week's unit opens with a pic- 
ture-story of “The New World's Spanish 
Heritage.” It will be useful as material 
for Pan-American Day (April 14) as 
well as motivation for the articles on 
Spain which follow. What do the pic 
tures tell about life in Latin America 
and in Spain itself? Would you expect 
the people of Latin America to feel a 
close cultural tie to Europe? 

The unit continues with a “balance 
sheet” of pros and the 
Franco regime. This is followed by a 
pro-con geo- 


the cons of 


similar presentation of 
graphic and economic factors involved 
in the problem of whether to accept 
Spain as a partner of the Western de- 
mocracies in stemming Russian aggres- 
sion. Two Spanish teen-agers describe 
their daily lives in the article on pages 
14-15 


LESSON PLANS 


Lesson Assignments 
1. Page 10: Show how the countries 
of Latin America reveal their heritage 


‘ 


from Spain in each of the following 
respects: language, religion, music, 
education, agriculture, architecture. 

2. Pages 11-12: (1) List four argu- 
ments in defense of Franco's regime and 
four criticisms of Franco. (2) How has 
the U. N., in the past, shown its opposi- 
tion to Franco? (3) Why have the 
Western democracies shown a more 
favorable attitude toward Franco re- 
cently? 

3. Page 13: (1) Why are the Pyrenees 
Mountains of military importance? (2) 
Give two reasons which help explain 
Spain's relatively low standard of liv- 
ing. (3) Name three important mineral 
resources and agricultural crops pro- 
duced in Spain. 

4. Pages 14-15: (1) How do the 
courses of study and daily activities of 
the Spanish teen-ager compare with 
those of the American students? (2) 
What is the purpose of the siesta in 
Spain? 


FRANCO SPAIN (pp. 11-12) 
Aim 

To show why the Franco regime is a 
controversial one and to present the 
opposing points of view. 


Ilustrative Aids 
Wall map of Europe, desk atlases, 
map on page 13. 


Preparation 

(1) Assign committees of students to 
prepare special reports from the list of 
reading references. (2) Check the list 
of activities below. Select those to meet 
your needs and student abilities. 


Activity Approach 

1. Socio-drama: (A) Group I. Assign 
pupils with a flair for dramatics to as- 
sume each of the following character 
parts: (a) an exiled former government 
leader of Spain tells why he is an op- 
ponent of Franco; (b) American Con- 
gressmen debate policies toward Fran- 
co; (ce) a labor leader denounces 





WHAT’S AHEAD information about in the Basque 


and Catalonian re 
April 18, 1951 
SPECIAL UNTI 
rope, 1951 
Vocation; 


Summary 
Map work: have the class fill in out 
ine maps of Spain. Include the major 
the neighboring oceans, impor 
enees Mountains 


April 25, 1951 


SPECIAI one ( rita HOW WE LIVE IN MADRID 
f Europe, 1951 (pp. 14-15) 


May 2, 1951 Discussion Questions 

National Parks Travel Issu 1. Did you find that there are more 
similarities than differences in evervday 

May 9, 1951 life in Madrid compared with the U. S.? 

SPECIAL UNIT: Canad: Give examples 
2. What is a “siesta”? Do vou think 
} 





of 


ave adopted the siesta a 
student la I ve is 


the per yple 


; 


pinion as custom or that it is a matte 
Why? 

} 
tions, T ' ’ J igainst com 3. How does ur school’s em 
| vv mu 
US ’ ' Nunistt ‘ mig the location of Ny compare 1 that of the S 

pol , hy 
[ wuld 2 hat 
Spain in irope ‘ ifluence your en-agers Wha ‘ clusions de 


Spain he I t he . . , 


7 ' me ft abo *( ition in the 


Gdecisionr 

list for : , 
' Pivotal Questions al 
esson Activities 

4. Invite f ' ‘ as 1. How important a — i ye l. Assign a committee to visit a 
travelle } think Spain would s one of the 
tale on +} , » Western allie eter ir ar > ’ 
on hi ern allies? Det RES WES s and pictures about Spain. The com 


> " 
} 


te the ¢ 2. Some leaders a ‘ at adding 


the arg 
rest of is to join the 


ties of Spain’ 


ist agency to gather literature, p 


ttee tells the class about the mapor 
f the 


ror 


5 mn) ally vor t Ke 4 


ints of interest visiting tourist 


if in ' ’ weak link to a stron hain. What ‘' ee 


students write an imag 
dents t : ' ' ant by this com; son? Do you nary diary of a visit to Spain. They tell 
be the ' ' : 1s 7 disagree we this point of of the cities they visited and life in 
student art s ros we Ww hy? Spain as compared with the U. S 

3. Why does Spa n have a low stand 
urd of production in its industrial as Summary 
1 De ; rts ' I] ~ agiouuee reg) mst : Work out a class project of letter 
ation é' ; 4 ein ie a pads Pee ome writing with the school's teacher of 
Spain? Vi OM al : e mace ul a tte Spains Spanish Our pen pals cannot write 

~ what imp tance are the Basque and read English very well but thev wou 
runs his ; 1; . ; regoones welcome letters in their native tongue 

% Tk al thet = : Sey pret ~elgres Their addresses are in the article 

j an i I ‘ strengths and 

tion t ' ficient re ' vweaknes , you include Reading References 
for the | nce » heading 1. “Is Franco Now Respectable” 
aid? Defe e1 Christian Century, 1/10/51 

4. How | westert Activities 2. Interview with Franco.” Neu 
allies can t l. Assign idents to make special week, 1/8/51 
orts from the : st. Especially 3. “Report on Spain,” N. Y. Times 

Should We Magazine, 3/26/50 
49 4. “Dictatorship Without a Plan 
New Republic, 6/12/50 


e 


5. “Spain's Peonle Suffer from Isola 


LAND BEHIND THE WALL (p. 13) ibd pain tion,” America, 4/8/50 
tod 6. “A Priest on the Spanish Frontier,” 


ex 


Discussion Questions 


or 
ld 


Ww) 


Summary 


Assign t 
the class 


toward Fra 


Aim rj cartoo ea m thi tl Catholic World, 5/50 


See alsc ‘Tools for Teachers,” 
World Week, March 28 issue 
4 





Mustrative Aids con Rae WO ' Reo & ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK (p. 16) 
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THIS MONTH: 


earn Photography with Ansco 
..ethe Guaranteed Way! 


N my daily mail from you shutterbugs 
there’s one question that seems to pop up 
time and time again. The question: “What is 
the easiest way to get started in photography?” 





In the first place, there’s no easy way if you 
don’t start off on the right foot—or if you try 
to cover too much ground in the beginning 
If there’s any easy way, it’s the “Ansco Way.” 


By that I mean using Ansco Plenachrome 
the All-Weather Film. You see, Ansco and only 
Ansco, guarantees the results you want or you 
get a new roll free. Yes, FREE! (Return nega- 
tives and carton or guarantee bond for a new 
roll.) This means we guarantee your results, 
while you're learning, remember that! 





A few pointers: Don’t go in for filters, high- 
speed film, light meters and other expensive 
gadgets until you've mastered the art of taking 
good snapshots. All you need is an inexpensive 
box or folding camera a simple exposure 
guide that gives you correct exposures under 
various light conditions and a good eye for 
subject matter (see prize winning photo). 


* Plus several rolls of Ansco All-Weather 
Film. Now hop to it! 


HONORABLE MENTION Award 
of a Pe Ross Wagne 


ANSCO, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 
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By Royal has more 
“Big Machine” features 
than any other 








t portable! 


world’s 


Tops in speed! 


Royal holds the 


championship! 








it has “‘Magic’’ Margin 








ever built! 


The only portable with 
a complete automatic 
margin setting system! 
Royal is the 
easiest-writing 
portable 





Truly, the World 


The new Royal Portable is the stand 
ard typewriter in portable size. 


It has the new Speed-King Key 
board and a host of other Royal ex- 
clusives, including Finger-Flow Keys, 
Finger Comfort Controls, “Touch 


’s No. 1 Portable! 


Control,” Picture Window writing line 
visibility, and new Paper Lock Scale 
Revolutionary new Contour Case, 
extremely smart-looking. 
See the new Royal at your dealer's 
Ask him about terms. 


ROYAL PORTABLE 


Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


“Magic™ and “Touch Control’ 


are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Ine. 





Newsmakers 


FULBRIGHT’S MORAL CRUSADE 


he told his 
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with the 
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Sen Fulbright 
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sponsored the 


plan 
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LA PRENSA 
a , 
es 


/ Say What 
2 Fey / You Please! 


~ +.» and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
know on mind. 
Address: Letters 
$51 Fourth Ave., 
Editors. 


of any 


want to what's your 
Other readers do, 
Editor, World W eek. 
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Quick Look at the News 








INSIDE WORLD WEEK: President wants louder 
Voice of America” (p. 9). Pipeline is latest way to ship 
il (p. 28). IN NEWS PAGES (pp. 6-8)—New draft 
ules open way for high schoolers to get deferment for 
education; Marshall Plan marks third birthday; 
racles” of production prepare U. S. for defense; 
Senate demands voice on sending troops to Europe; 
Pittsburgh plans big slum clearance project; Swedish 
clockmaker honored for saving 36,000 from Nazis; Reds 


iass for counter-offensive in Korea 


MADAME LAWMAKER: There are more women 
serving in state legislatures this year than ever before, 
says the Republican National Committee after a survey 
Lawmakers in skirts are found in every state but eight 
ind they total 236. (That's just about three per cent of 
the membe rship of state legislatures. ) 


ADVENTURE’S END: One of the world’s great ad- 


enture mysteries seems to be solved. Col. P. H. Faw 


ett, a Briton, won fame as an explorer of the jungles of 


Brazil. In 1925, with his 20-year-old son, Jack, and a 
Raleigh Rimmel, he plunged into the 
\fato Grosso jungle, deep in central Brazil. He was 
woking for a fabled “lost city,” rich with gold and 
wels. Col. Fawcett believed the Mato Grosso was the 
riginal Garden of Eden. The party disappeared. A 
uiple of dozen expeditions went to look for the group 
ist week a Brazilian expedition returned with a skele- 
which was said to be that of Col. Fawcett. The ex 
laimed to have discovered that Indians killed 


nd it imed 


edition « 
the three men, threw two of the bodies into a lagoon 
ind buried Col. Fawcett’s body 


TV PATRON: To the Christian church, the Archangel 
Pope Pius XII has named 
Gabriel as patron saint of telecommunications, including 
radio, telegraph, and telephone. The Pope 
iid that modern communications can increase brother- 


Gabriel is God’s messenger 


te Ie vision 
x] among men, spread culture, and help bring better 
es for mankind 


BUFFALO COMEBACK: When the first white men 
set foot on the Midwestern Great Plains, 60 to 100 mil- 
The great herds were 
omed when railroads opened the West to settlement 
tl md half of the 19th century. By 1900 there 
e just 20 wild buffalo left. They had found shelter 
the slaughter in Yellowstone National Park. There 
ilso a few private herds. Congress put up $15,000 
stock bison refuges, which were set up in several 
Today, says the U. S. 
| Wildlife Service, there are more bison in the 
time in the 20th century. They num- 
5.000 and 6,000. There isn’t grazing room 
To keep the range from being over- 
Fish and Wildlife Service will! sell 232 of 
ls this vear. Want one? A live bison will come 
rate for $165. Or you can buy one, butch- 
it. for $150 


m bison roamed the prairies 


e sect 


tates. Bison increased 


it an 


more 


Wide World photo 


YANKS COME HOME: Il! and wounded G. L's 
freed as U. N. forces overran hills north of Seoul, return 
to safety on the backs of friendly Koreans. The man 
being carried in foreground is Pfc. Ellis Wadley, of 
Leachville, Ark., a Red prisoner since January 1. 


ALL-AMERICAN COFFEE: Ten of the 21 American 
republics export coffee. Each thinks its coffee is the 
best. So—whose coffee should be served to delegates at 
the inter-American conference of foreign ministers (see 
page 7)? The Pan American Coffee Bureau solved that 
problem. It came up with a special blend of coffee from 
all ten countries—“even if only a single bean.” But the 
Bureau said it was “too dangerous” to reveal the exact 
mixture. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

ALASKA-HAWAII STATEHOOD-—Will the United 
States add a 49th and 50th state? The old issue of ad 
mitting Hawaii and Alaska as states is before Congress 
again. Last week a Senate committee approved grant 
ing statehood to both territories. The committee chair 
man said he would seek early action by the Senate as a 
whole. Last year the House of Representatives passed 
similar statehood bills and the Senate committee ap 
proved them. The Senate failed to act on either bill 
What will Congress do about the question this year? 


ENDQUOTE: President Vincent Auriol, picturing a 
broadened “Atlantic community,” in a talk to the inter 
American foreign ministers conference (see page 7) 
“Your continent remains for us (in Europe), as it was 
for Columbus, as it was for your pioneers and liberators 
as it is today for the whole world, a beacon of hope 
Our two continents may have looked like two ships that 
sailed from the same port and lost sight of each other 
But here we are at dawn, sailing side by side on the 
same course. The Atlantic Ocean nowadays is a mare 
nostrum, the inland sea of our community. a new Medi 
terranean.” 





6 
Student Draft Deferment 


High school students will get a 
chance to go to college and com- 
plete their education before being 
drafted —if smart enough, 
and make good grodes in college 

New regulati issued by Selec 
tive Sery Wash 
lefer 


students 


they're 


igjuarters in 
ington ope the way to draft 


lege 


spp nis 


ment for 

Here's what |} 
new prog 

On Ma 6, | e 16, and June 0) 


test will be 


under the 


a general iptitucde 
at 1,000 examination centers through 
the countr Male 
dents—they 

ipph to take the test 
nake a 
called to military 
satisfactory” 


given 
out non-veteran 
college stu number about 
1.000 000 ona 
Those who “satistactory 
score will not be 
duty { Just 


mark will be ha 


what a 


not been deter 
mined 

result of the 
to make 


vear to keep out 


Those deterred as a 
iptitude test must continue 
good grace s each 


of the draft 
le ue oft 


After completing col 
deterred still 


course those 


tace military service 
High school 
to take the 


he permitted to start 


not have 


They will 
before 


seniors do 
aptituce test 
colle ue 
taking it 

The New ) 


formed sources is saying that 


rk Times quotes “in 


the 


new system will defer from service 


ilmost all freshmen entering coll ge 
fall, college 


this sophomores who 


vere in the te p half of their classes 


in their freshman 


year, juniors who 
were in the upper two thirds in thei: 
and seniors who were in 


their 


see ond year 
the 


third vear 


upper three juarters in 


World 


News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT 


“Production Miracle” 


“Miracles” of production on the 
part of workers, farmers, and busi- 
nessmen have put our nation well 
on the road to full preparedness 

This is the heartening message of 
the first report of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Director Charles E. Wilson 

During World War I, 45 per cent 
of our production went into the war 


TRENDS 


goods. Today the figure is eight per 
cent, and will, at its height, not rise 
above 20 per cent, he said 
Gravest threat to our efforts is the 
possibility of further inflation. To 
halt rising prices, Mr. Wilson called 
for higher taxes and 
ment of 
rent, and credit 
Mr. Wilson said that the main ef 
} 


fects on the individual! 


strict enforce 


controls on prices, wages 


American of 


our long-haul defense effort would 
be these 
1) Practically ev young man 


reaching a certain will 
have to serve in the art 
2 All of us will 
more taxes 
(3) We will have t 
of the things we want (such as new 
houses and autos), but they'll not dis 


appear completely from the market 


age 
ied forces 


upon 
have to 


pay 


wait for some 


IN A WEEK OF HIST 


(4) As factories are converted to 
defense production, there will be 
some local unemployment and pro- 
duction stoppages 

5) Longer working hours will be 
needed from workers in many in- 
dustries 

6) Our normal peacetime prog- 
ress as a nation will be slowed down 
as scientific talent turns from normal 
creative purposes to devising weap- 
ons of destruction, and as programs 
such as reclamation and health im- 
provement have to be laid aside 
temporarily 


Senate’s Troop Curb 


The U.S. Senate wants a voice in 
any future plans for sending U. S. 
ground troops to Europe. 

Last week the Senate, by 49-43, 
upproved President Truman’s plan 
to send four more divisions of U. S. 
soldiers to Europe. But the resolu- 
tion urged that, after these four di- 
visions leave no more ground forces 
be sent without “further Congres- 
sional approv al.” The resolution does 
not need the consent of the House 
of Representatives, nor is it binding 
on the President 

What's Behind It: The Senate’s 


One-man TV Station 


THE “WALKIE-PEEKIE” is the latest 
thing in television. It’s a portable, pick- 
a-back TV sending station which is also 
a radio receiver, plus a microphone- 
camera about the size of a loaf of bread. 


The whole apparatus (photo at left) 
weighs 53 pounds. It runs on the power 
The scene being tele- 
film at a control 
station, which can be as much as a mile 
The control station can send in- 
structions to the cameraman by radio. 
This sort of equipment is expected to 
spot 


of its own battery. 
vised is recorded on 


away. 


speed up television coverage of 


news, such as fires or riots. 

Other TH of March 1, 
11,748,000 TV sets were in use in the 
U. S., and 27 per cent of all homes had 
In 1950 TV stations and networks 
in $105,800,000—three 
1949. But only 54 of the 

stations made a profit. 


notes: As 


sets. 
took 
much as in 
107 


times as 


nation 6 


{ 





action is considered a strong warn- 
ing that Republicans and 
Southern Democrats (whose votes 
carried the resolution) fear the Presi- 
commit too much of the 
nation’s might to Europe's defense. 


ERP’s Third Birthday 


The Marshall Plan celebrated its 
third birthday April 3. It's “birthday 
present’ was a report that Western 
Evrope’s industrial production rose 
40% since the program started. 

The Marshall Plan is so called be- 
cause it was proposed by General 
Marshall when he was 
Secretary of State. Its official name is 
the European Program 
ERP). Congress passed it on April 

1948. President Truman signed the 


many 


dent may 


George C 
Reco ery 
. 
bill into law the next dav 

Eighteen European countries re- 
cely ed Ameri an economic aid under 
the program. The body which han- 
dles the U.S. contribution to ERP is 
the Economic Cooperation Admini- 
ECA). ERP was originally 


designed to four 


stration 
last only vears 
President Truman wants Congress to 
continue ECA indefinitely to handle 
the U.S. foreign-aid program, which 
includes military and economic aid 

Last week ECA Administrator 
William C. Foster said that ERP has 
ichieved in three vears all the prog- 
ress toward European recovery that 


was hoped for in four vears 


Pan-American Unity 


April 14 will be observed through- 
out the Western Hemisphere as 
Pan-American Day. The idea of 
Pan-Americanism is to make our 
‘‘neighborhood’'—the Western 
Hemisphere—a happier, safer and 
a more prosperous place to live in. 

This idea is being translated into 
conference of foreign 
ministers of the 21 American repub- 
lics, which opened in Washington, 
D. C. on March 26 

The three main topics of the con- 


action at a 


ference are 1) military defense of 
the 


operation 


Americas; economic co- 
curbing of Com- 


activities within the various 


and 3 
munist 
Latin American nations 

On April 2, the conference 
adopted the so-called “Declaration 
of Washington,” which pledged the 
21 American united 
Com- 


republics to 


action against international 


munist aggression 


Pittsburgh Slum Project 


Pittsburgh, already engaged in a 
tremendous business-crea rede- 
velopment, is now set to undertake 
an equally spectacular housing and 
slum clearance program—one of 
the largest ever attempted. 

Downtown Pittsburgh is shaped 
like a triangle, bordered on two sides 
by the Allegheny and Monongahela 
rivers as they flow together to form 
the Ohio. This is the 
angle,” so cailed because of 
many great steel, coal 
aluminum, manufacturing, and 
banking) which have their head- 
quarters there. This area is being 
improved, with skyscrapers and open 


‘golden tri 
the 
industries 


areas to replace run-down districts 

The development will be called 
Gateway Center. In 
this “gateway to 
west. 


days 
area was a the 
Here settlers their 
journey by raft and wagon down the 
Ohio Valley 

Close behind the “golden triangle” 
of Pittsburgh lies the Hill District. It 
the 
areas close to the core of large Amer 


proneer 


began 


is one of most extensive shim 


ican cities. A gigantic slum clearance 
project is planned on 100 acres of 
this area 

Once the slums are swept away 
there will be room for thousands of 
families to be housed in modern 
dwellings, for a 
building, and for a 2.000-car parking 
space. Building will be largely in the 
hands of private enterprise 

The Federal Government is sched 
uled to provide five million dollars 
and the state of an- 
other million pur- 
chase of the land and slum demolli- 
tion. One of the first problems will 
be finding nearby housing for the 
families who must be moved out of 
the blighted area 

What's Behind It: Present 
posals stem primarily from the pio- 
neer planning work of the Pittsburgh 
City Planning Commission and of- 
ficial agencies, created forty years 
ago as one of the early municipal 
planning agencies of the country. 
The Commission is made up of nine 
members who devote their spare 
time without pay to planning and re- 
development work. Chairman since 
1934 is Frederick Bigger, an archi- 
tect. For Mr. Bigger, the Hill Dis- 
trict project comes as an especially 
satisfying high point in his 27 years 
of service as a Commission member. 
With his associates, Mr. Bigger has 


new sports arena 


Pennsvlvania 


one dollars for 


pro- 
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a 
NICE KITTY! Motorists get a bit of a 


shock when they see Frank Quenqui, 
New Orleans animal trainer, out for a 
ride with Tiace, his four-month-old pet 
puma (above). Danes were even more 
startled when Miss Birtha Rysgarrd, 20, 
took Bongo, a three-year-old tiger (be- 
low), for a walk in a park in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. They were attending 
a pet show in Copenhagen. Photos from 
Wide World. 


pioneered in several important urban 
redevelopment techniques. But he 
has always modestly left to others the 
public credit for achievements born 
out of the Commission's persistent 
and far-seeing proposals. 


Friend of Refugees 


The world paid tribute last week 
to an old Swedish clockmaker—a 
hero in the struggle against Nazi 
Germany. 

In 1933 Adolf Hitler came to pow 
er in Germany. He blamed most of 
Germany's troubles on the Jews 
Soon groups of Jews, driven from 
Germany by Nazi terror, began to ar 
rive in Sweden. Julius Huettner 
opened his home in Gothenburg to 
the refugees. 

Before long, aiding refugees be 
came an every-day, round-the-clock 
enterprise for Mr. Huettner. He de 
voted his own fortune to the work 
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by smothes ' s bx DAYTON, OHIO, HIGH SCHOOLERS, during a visit last month at United Na- 
grenade m< tions headquarters in New York City, stop in at the U. N. Bookshop. From left 
them to right are Ann Kidd, Jim Boggs, Bill Burkhardt, and Jane Michael. 





BIG TRUTH 


VS. 


BIG LIE 


INP 


Can we “‘sell’’ democracy with propaganda? 


RESIDENT TRUMAN thinks the 
Y ce of America isn’t speaking loud 
J mth he asked Congress 
the Voice—$97, 

Congress agrees the 

ll for the Voice for the year 

ling June 30 will be $208,767,000. 
The Voice of America is a group of 
lio programs put on by the U. § 
n 28 different lan 

than 70 programs are 

to various parts of the 


part of our Government's 
Truth,” aimed at over- 
ist propaganda. The 
ilso makes movies, 
ries in 90 countries, 
letins to various parts 
ind publishes magazines 
1ages. The State Depart- 
3.400 public 
mostly in Europe 
vavs our Government 
Big Lie of 
Truth 
soldiers in this “war 
Free- 


sponsors 


nt 


relations 


commu 


~f democracy 


ve Crusade for 
14, p. 16 
ype. These radio sta 
broadcast messages of hope and 
Western Europe to 


Iron Curtain 


f rY 


vorth-while? Can we 


rough propaganda? 


NO! 


1. We are wasting our time try- 
ing to reach Russia and the satel- 


lite countries. 
In Russia it is literally worth your 
fe to listen to foreign radio pro- 
grams. For those desperate enough 
to listen to our broadcasts, 
Russia has set up 200 “jamming” 
They throw static across the 
use. This jamming 


to try 


tations 


blocks three fourths of our broad- 
casts. 

The story is similar in the satellite 
countries of Eastern Europe. In these 
countries only “people's 
without short-wave equipment—are 
manufactured now. 


radic s— 


2. We may do more harm than 
good. 

Just what should we say to the 
people of India, Indonesia, Burma, 
and other countries threatened by 
aggression? If we tell them how 
strong we are, and that we are ready 
to help protect them against com- 
munism, these people will think that 
perhaps we are the aggressors. On 
the other hand, if we tell the people 
of Asia that our only aim is peace, 
they may wonder whether we are 
strong enough to protect them 
against communism! 


3. Our Communist opponents 
respect only power. 

Secretary of State Acheson recent- 
ly spoke of the grim necessity of 
“building the strength of free na- 
tions.” The only way to “tame” the 
Russians is to show them we can 
match and exceed their power. It is 
foolish to believe that we can win 
with words. 


YES! 


1. Our “Voice” is being heard, 
and to good effect. 

Two years ago Mrs. Oksana Ko- 
senkina, a Russian school teacher in 
the U. S., jumped three stories to 
escape from the Russian consulate in 
New York City and to win her way 
to freedom. The same day. accord- 


ing to American newsmen in Russia, 
the news of her escape spread 
through Moscow like wildfire. No 
Russian newspaper or radio had 
mentioned her name. The Voice of 
America short-wave broadcast in 
Russian was the only source of the 
news! 


2. Unless we are understood, 
we can never expect the full co- 
operation of the peoples of the 
world in our drive for peace and 
prosperity for all. 


“The more we reach people abroad 
with . . . factual information the bet- 
ter our prospects for pulling together 
in the common cause of freedom,” 
says Edward W. Barrett, director of 
the State Department information 
program. “Any man who really knows 
what is going on is a long way to- 
ward knowing what to do about it.” 


3. We must fight fire with fire. 


The Voice of America sticks to 
bare, essential facts. By themselves 
these may be dull and uninspiring 
to many people. But this is necessary 
as part of our official Government 
policy of being diplomatic. 

Now, however, private citizens ‘ire 
embarked on the Crusade for Free 
dom. Radio Free Europe will use 
every known means of influencing 
enslaved peoples to rise up against 
their Soviet masters 

Of course, we must strengthen our 
armed forces and broaden our for- 
eign aid programs. But if we pursue 
the war of words vigorously, we may 
very well avoid a fight to the death 
with Russia in a third world war 
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The New World’s Spanish Heritage 


HE year 1492 was a great year for Spain. 

T For 200 years the little Christian kingdoms of 
northern Spain had been waging a great crusade 

They were fighting to drive out the Moslems who had 

ruled much of Spain since 711. In 1492 the last Moslem 
er surrendered. Spain was united at last! 

Spain quickly became Europe's No. 1 power—with 
help of something else that happened in 1492 
iand and Isabella, the same monarchs who de 

ited the last of the Moslems, helped Columbus set 
t on a voyage of discovery. That voyage gave Spain 
tery of a New World 

oday Spain is no longer a great power In Europe 
her empire in the New World has vanished. But 

00-year rule in our hemisphere has left its 
iark in the U. S. Southwest, in Florida, and throughout 
st of Latin America 

This week we observe Pan-American Day ( April 14) 

t's start this unit on Spain by taking a look at the 

unish heritage of the Americas 

THE PEOPLE: Only about half a million Spaniards 

e to the New World during the three centuries of 
h rule. Many of these Spaniards intermarried 
the native Indians. Perhaps a third to a half of 
150.000.000 Latin Americans of todav have some 
iish blood, although Indian blood still predomi 
n most of Latin America 

THE LANGUAGE: Except in Brazil, where Portu 

ese is spoken, Spanish is the chief language in nearly 

of Latin America ( photo No. 4 

RELIGION: Like the Spanish, most Latin Americans 

Roman Catholics. In some countries the Catholic 


{ rch plays i irge part In education and political 


iffairs, though less so than in Spain 
ARCHITECTURI Ail over Latin America are 
irches and public buildings, arcades and balconies 
s and public squares, that remind you of Spain 
photos ] and 5 
ANIMALS: That useful little animal, the burro 
photo No. 1), is another “import” from Spain. There 
re no cattle, horses, pigs, or sheep in the New World 
til the Spanish brought them 
CROPS: The sugar cane in photo No. 3isa gift from 
Early Spanish settlers also transplanted to the 
ew World wheat, rice, barley, fruit orchards, ba 
ias, and many of our common vegetables 
MUSIC AND RECREATION: The Mexican in photo 
2 is playing a guitar—of Spanish origin. From Spain 
came the fiesta; the bullfight (still popular in Mex 
though frowned upon in most of Latin America 
Zames like jat alai and the long noonday rest pe 
1 called siesta 
UNIVERSITIES: In photo No. 5 you are looking into 
patio (courtyard) of the University of San Marcos 
inded in Lima, Peru, in 155] It is generally con 
red to be the oldest university in the New World 
The University of Mexico in Mexico City was founded 
ut the same time 
Now let's hop the Atlantic from Spanish-America te 


in itself see next page 
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HOW FRANCO CAME TO RULE 


irs ago this week, the 

* Spain came to an end. 
a briet period in the 
had ruled Spain since 
res. Then, on April 12, 
vent to the polls. 
large cities, leaders 
setting up a republic 
These were only local 
King Alphonso XII 
He fled to France. A 

up 

hasty exit saved Spain 
But riots, plots, and 


1 to rock the 


1 un- 
took 


ended church con- 


possession of 


und planned to di- 
states among poor 
of left 
n id ng Soc ial- 


1] 
in alllance 


sts, won the elec- 
ur Front’ group 
erorms Disorder 
nurdered 
irmy general 
Franco launched a 
Var swept the 
Large areas 
Caudillo (the 
lled, has ruled 
He i» 


Spain 


i 
promised 
will be- 


igain 


FRANCO’S FOES SAY— 


ents have stirred so 


is Franco's. Here’s 
1S Say 


i dictator. He holds 
He is chief of 


FRANCO SPAIN 


The pros and cons of a controversial regime 


Franco: ‘Hey! Did they 
act on my application?” 


state and prime minister. He and his 
friends choose the legislature, which 
never opposes Franco's ideas. He 
commands the army. Spain has only 
one legal political party, the Falange 

and Franco is head of the party 
His censors control what people see 
hear, and read. His police jail op 
ponents. Thousands have been killed 
or imprisoned. When 
stroyed the Republic, he destroyed 


Franco de 


Spain's best hope of becoming a de- 
mocracy.” 

2. “Franco wanted Hitler and 
Mussolini to win World War IL. The 
dictators of Nazi Germany and Italy 
sent arms, troops, and planes to help 
Franco win the Spanish civil war 


Acme 
Stanton Griffis (right), the first U. S. ambassador to Spain since 1945, began 
his duties last month by calling on Spain’s dictator, Francisco Franco (left). 


He repaid them by supplying them 
with food, hides and skins, wool 
wolfram, iron ore, and mercury dur 
ing World War IIL. He let German 
and Italian ships stop at Spanish 
ports with supplies for Axis sub- 
marines. He sent nearly 18,000 sol 
diers to fight with the Nazis against 
Russia.” 

3. “Franco the inde 
pendence of labor unions and dis 
criminates against non-Catholics 
Franco forbids strikes. He abolished 
labor unions. He replaced them with 


destroyed 


groups of employees and employers 

under government Non 
Catholics cannot worship except in 
their homes or in a few authorized 
“temples,” which must not be marked 


control 


by crosses or other religious signs 
Non-Catholics may not seek 
members. (Last month three Cuban 


new 
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FRANCO'S DEFENDERS SAY 
Here ire 

ised by the t 
lL. “Fran 


nunism I I 
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fact. dur 
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Ive , etican Export I 
The Balearic Islands, in the Mediterranean, are part of Spain. in photo, 


if Franco had lost? Communists 
night be ruling Spain today. Spain 
would probably be a Soviet satellite 
What a threat that would be to all 
Western Europe, at a time when 
were trying to strengthe Western 
Europe against comm n! 

2. “Franco restored the Catholic 
Church to its traditional place in 
Spain. The Republic church 
schools and removed the clergy from 
state payrolls Some followers of the 
Republic burned churches and mur 
dered priests and nur Now Franco 
has restored the hurchs govern 
nent protection 


3. “Franco did not really give Hit 
ler and Mussolin wch help in 
World War Il. He never declared 
war on the Western allies. He twice 
refused to let Germa troops go 
through Spain to fight the allies in 
Africa. He let U. S. and British flyers 
return to their bases when they were 
forced down in Spain the latter 
part of the war he sold large 
amounts of war goods to the Western 


1 wolfram 


allies, such as wool an 
} 


4. “Franco isn't to blame for Spain's 


economic troubles. In the ars since 
World War HI, Spain 

through the worst droughts i 
20th century. This has reduced farm 


production. Factory output has suf 


above, a housewife of Mallorca, the largest island, shops from a farmer's cart 


inee 


fered, too, because 85% of Spain's 
industry runs on electricity generated 
from waterpower. Besides, Spain has 
more mouths to feed than in the 
past. Population has increased from 
23 million in 1930 to more than 28 
million today.” 


SPAIN’S CHANGING POSITION 


After World War Il Spain was an 
outcast from the family of nations 
In 1946 the U. N. General Assembly 
asked all U. N. members to call 
home their ambassadors from Spain. 
The assembly denounced Spain's 
government as fascist Spain wasn't 
invited to join any of the postwar 
“international clubs” in Western Eu- 
rope—the Marshall Plan, Council of 
Europe, or North Atlantic Treaty 

But, last fall, the U. N. General 
Assembly cancelled its ban on am 
bassadors for Spain The United 
States sent an ambassador to Spain 
for the first time since 1945 (see 
page 11). Last fall, too, the U. S$ 
Congress approved granting $62, 
500,000 in Marshall Plan aid to 
Spain. Last month a $5,000,000 loan 
to Spain to buy wheat was made out 
of this Marshal! Plan fund. This was 
in addition to a loan in February of 
$12,200,000, also drawn from the 
$62,500,000 fund. There are reports 
of talks aimed at a military alliance 
of the United States with Spain and 
ortugal 

Why is the West growing more 

ndly to Franco Spain? 

The main reason is the threat of 
Russian aggression. Many military 
leaders believe Spain may be useful 
in case of war against Russia or her 
satellites. Franco has always hated 
ommunism. Besides, he has one of 

largest standing armies in West 
ern Europe—about 400,000 men 

And there are 
raphy—location and resources—that 
make Spain important to the free 


world see next page 
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OUR FRONT COVER 
month of the famous Fair of Seville, 
when Seville’s streets are practically 
roofed with gay lanterns. People come 
from all the countryside round about 

like the voung couple on horseback 
Seville, chief city of 


April is the 


on our cover 
Andalusia, has been called “the most 
Spanish city in Spain.” Here you will 
find old Spanish traditions and cos 
tumes. At the Fair you'll see girls in 
lace mantillas, which are draped over 
high combs; and men in rakish flat 
sombreros. "hote. ton Estorff from 


European 





“PAIN is “The Land behind the 
~ Wall.” 


Spain's “wall” is a forbidding 
nountain range called the Pyrenees. 
The Pyrenees block off Spain from 
These 
peaks top all others in Europe except 
the Alps. And, unlike the Alps, the 
ugged heights of the Pyrenees are 
pierced by only two or three passes. 

This natural rampart would make 
i strong in case Russia 
hould attack Western Europe Be- 
hind the wall of the Pyrenees, troops 


the rest of Europe (see map 


de fense line 


ind planes of the West could assem- 
ble for counter-attack. Moreover, 
Spain, at the opposite end of Europe 
from the Soviet bloc, would not be 
overrun in the first great wave of a 
Communist surprise attack. That, at 
the argument of those West- 
ern leaders who want Spain as an 


least 1s 


illy 
STRATEGIC MINERALS 


Also, say the 


minerals 


se leaders, Spain pos- 
make 
Spain is 
the world’s largest producer of mer- 
Mercury 
plosive caps to set off 
ther 


ram source ot 


SeESSES necessary to 


modern defense weapons 


is used to make ex- 
shells and 
ammunition. Spain has wolf- 
which 


ury 


tungsten, 


t yughens arTMorT plate 


Other leaders sure of 
Spain’s value in an East-West con- 
flict the U. S. picks Spain 
as a maior base. Then, these leaders 
argue, other Western European na- 
fear that we 
in a crisis. To 


arent so 


Suppose 


tions would always 


might lesert them 
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buck up Western Europe's morale, it 
is argued, we should set up our main 
defense line close to the edge of the 
Soviet bloc—on the Rhine River, at 
least. 

Some military leaders believe 
Spain has other disadvantages as a 
base. Spain lacks good roads. She 
has only one sixth of France's rail- 
road mileage, although Spain is al- 
most as large as France. Most travel- 
ers in Spain still go by mule cart and 
ox team. The Guadalquivir is the 
only important navigable river. With 
a_ transportation like that, 
how could a large modern army 
move about quickly in Spain and get 
adequate supplies? 

Spain has a huge army. But, say 
some Western leaders, it can't be- 
come a first-class army without huge 
quantities of equipment and supplies 
from abroad. Spain itself 
have enough industry to turn out 
weapons and materials of war for a 
large modern army, it is argued 

Nor do Spain's farms produce as 
much food as they should 


system 


doesn't 


» FARMING IN SPAIN 


Spanish crop yields are among the 
lowest in Europe. Spain's biggest 
crop is wheat. But wheat yield per 
acre is less than half that in neigh- 
boring France. This is partly because 
of the crude tools and backward 
methods used by Spanish farmers 

Seventy per cent of Spain's people 
earn their living from the land, but 
only 10 per cent own land. The others 
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Map by Robert Winslow 


Te read the map above, imagine you are looking 
at Spain from a point high above North Africa 


toil as “hired hands,” for low wages 
Large areas of land lie uncultivated, 
because their owners don’t bother to 
use it. 

Spain's farming problems are part 
ly the result of geography. Spain is 
dry—drier than any other country in 
Europe. Half of Spain gets less than 
20 inches of rain per year. That's not 
enough for most crops. 

Mountains near Spain’s Atlantic 
coast chill the rain-bearing westerly 
winds. As the warm ocean winds 
strike snow-crested crags, the winds 
cool and drop their load of water- 
vapor as rain. That's why the only 
part of Spain with abundant rainfall 
is the Atlantic coast. 

Spain has more mountains than 
any European country except Swit- 
zerland. Mountain ranges and swift 
rivers carve the land into separate 
regions. Each of these “little Spains” 
has its own dialect and customs 
Some of them were once independ- 
ent kingdoms. 

Spain's capital is Madrid, in the 
region known as Castile. The King 
dom of Castile took the lead in the 
fight to unify Spain in the 15th cen- 
tury. Men from Castile have long 
played important roles in running 
Spain 

Most of Castile is on a huge pla 
teau. This plateau, which 
about two thirds of Spain, is called 


covers 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Maria Carmen is 13 Julio is 10 years old. 


As told to Harrifon Drummond 


By Maria Carmen Morales have to wear a wo weater and School children never take siestas in 
topcoat But most of the winter days the early afternoon 


are mild and a heavy sweater is Tennis and basketball are our fa- 


“RMUERNOS 


warm enough. Winters here are very vorite sports at school, and | like 
nS] 


, short and summers very long. During basketball the best. Sometimes ou 
our fries the warm season | u vear light classes put on plays, : id I like to 
How are cotton or silk dress« take part in the 

The picture yor vi After school | oft 


| 
taken one morning betore I w to garden behind our house. Or I prac 


lay in the 
school. I really look tte , tice the ano. In the evening before 
in this picture It wv ken ‘ ipper ap for two or three 


bright sunlight I co 


lr 
ing. There is alwa t su I This nap is not really a siesta 


here esta always follows lunch. I usu 
Vetro, and 1 Classes at scho ion illy go to sleep about 5 and do not 
decked b ty when we are dismissed for hn vaken until about 5:30 or 9 p.m 
ill the sti | with tall trees isually eat lunch in t hool ca Then I finish my homework. I al 
vhich have ¢ te teria—soup, rice, bre nes ays try to get the homework done 
ery dry I ve ney i oO fruit. After lunch we ive cl before dinner, which we never eat 
of water ivain and sometime ( i | before 10:30 p.m Most Spanish peo- 
away Srert i u i Moun ple eat late dinners because the air 


wl is cooler after the sun has gone down 


tains 
My tathes f ratu ; and it is pleasanter to eat 
at the | , vclric \ oe For dinner we usually have soup 
brother Ma vho is i udy . oe i B fish, an egg dish, bread, and dessert 
ing at the | \ >a do ; ae 2 ; | have meat only at lunch time. After 
and my o brother, Jos ‘ ™ dinner is over, | go to bed 
studlving ) pre ‘ ? ; : 5a Many Spanish people have little 
years old. M I or C10 ’ i oS chapels in their homes, but we do not 
24, Pag 1 Maria Si :. : we aes Mother and Father have religious 
18S. The t e witl na ‘ services for us every day in the 
all he ly \l T ‘. living room 
though t ‘ ais ‘ of We celebrate oul Saints Day 
the har , . nore than ou vn birthday. Each 
1 am t t le : ) Spain is named after a Saint 
Colegx ’ razor ; and every Saint has a special day on 
Sacred H t S vir : the calendar. My Saint’s Day is July 
I study hist tl : ; . 16. On that day my friends come to 


French, w ! ‘ the house and 1 get many nice 


On scho | ‘ »b D4 aT : presents 

For | ! t iy fi a During Santa Semana Holy Week 
: or Easter there are beautiful re 
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gin Mary, dressed in brocaded robes 
and surrounded by lighted candles, 
is carried through the streets on a 
golden platform with a canopy over 
it. A band plays music and people in 
march with it. My mother 
they have even more 
processions in Seville at 


costume 
has told me 
gorgeous 
Easter 

Sometimes in the evenings my 
mother takes me to see moving pic- 
tures. Many of the films I have seen 
were made in the United States. But 
before these films are shown in Spain, 
the sound track is changed, so that 
all the American actors and actresses 
seem to be talking Spanish! 

On hot summer evenings we have 
outdoor band concerts in Madrid at 
the Retiro Gardens. Thousands of 
people sit out in the open to hear the 
In the winter we go to plays 
and to hear the Madrid Symphony 


musik 


Orchestra. There are many pleasant 
ways to spend an evening in Madrid. 

I have never studied English and 
o I do not know it at all, but I would 
like to hear from boys and girls in 
the U. S. A. who can write Spanish. 
\ly address is: Residencia de Pro- 
fesores de la Ciudad Universitaria 4, 
Madrid 


Spain 


By Julio Fuentes Losa 


AVE you ever gone to school in 
the summer? My little brother 
and I went to school all last summer 


ind liked it. We mav even go again 


} 
ij © SI 


imme; 
in Madrid, where I live, 
1 student can make a choice about 


You see 


ummer vacation. If he wants to, he 

take the Or he can do 
vhat my brother and I did—keep on 
studying 


vacation 


By studying in the summer, 


we will graduate from school per- 
» vears earlier 

My school is called the Colegio 
Torres High School ) 


old 


I study arithmetic 


h ips tw 


| am 
in the 


geog- 


lorves 


ten vears and am now 
sixth grade 
second vear French, 


raphy, history 


und English 
mer before last I did not 
o to school but took a vacation in 
it Hellin, near the city 
of Albacete. It is about 300 kilometers 
187 miles) southeast of Madrid. It 
there and I had a lot 
and playing out- 
like living in Madrid 


sun 


the country 


S very love \ 
of tun swimming 
doors. But I 
better 

At my school there are all kinds of 


sports, and often the classes put on 


“6, I have two sisters 


plays in the school auditorium. I've 
never taken part in a play, but I like 
to play soccer and basketball 

I have to be up in the morning by 
8 a.m. to get to school on time. For 
breakfast I usually have bread and 
coffee. The coffee is called cafe con 
leche. It is half coffee and half hot 
milk. 

Colegio Torres is near my house so 
I walk there in time for my first 
class at 9:30. 

I always eat lunch at home. Usu- 
ally my mother fixes me soup, bread, 
and cafe con leche. After lunch I go 
back to school until 2:30 and then 
come home again. Most of the after- 
noon I study my lessons or else play 
with my friends. Then about 5 p.m 
I take a nap. We usually eat about 
9:30 

Besides my little brother, Manuel, 
My sister Mer- 
cedes is 7 and my other sister, 
Angeles, is 3. We all live in a five- 
room house with my mother and fa- 
ther. We have a bathroom, electrici- 
ty, and running water, which some 
people here do not. 

The house is too small for each of 
us to have a separate bedroom, so 
Manuel and I share a bedroom with 
my father. Father is an artist. He 
usually paints portraits, outdoor 
scenes of Madrid, or the countryside 
near the city 

I have many good times at home 
especially when my friends from 
school come to visit me. We often sit 
listening to music on the radio and 


singing songs. I have never learned 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


to play an instrument. Many people 
in Spain play the guitar, and some- 
day | may learn, too. 

Some evening soon I hope my fa- 
ther will take me to see a motion 
picture. Father tells me I am too 
young to go, but I guess I will be old 
enough soon. 

There are many religious holidays 
which we celebrate. | like Los Reyes 
Magos (the Magi Kings), on Janu 
ary 6, the best. When I was very 
young my father told me the story of 
the three Wise Men on camels on 
their way to Bethlehem with gifts for 
the Christ child. Something hap- 
pened to the men and they did not 
get there on December 25, but ar- 
rived in Bethlehem on January 6th. 
Then they presented their gifts to 
the child. So children in Spain give 
presents to each other on January 
6th instead of December 25. 

We also celebrate the Noche 
Buena (Christmas Eve) and the 
Navidad (Christmas Day). On the 
Navidad, we all go to midnight mass 
Santa Semana (Easter), and Dia del 
Santo (our Saiut’s Day) are also 
days of celebration for us. 

Although I have studied English 
for almost a year now, I cannot read 
or write it very well. But I would 
like very much to hear from boys 
and girls in the U.S.A. who know 
Spanish and can write to me in my 
own language. My address is Quin 
tana 13, Madrid, Spain. 


The Spanish people like festivals, when they dress up in costumes. Many of 
the dances are hundreds of years old. This is the Dance of the Swords. 
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li. FRANCO—PRO AND CON 


Distress isn't Relieved the statement i et in argument in favor of Fran- 
in an ally of the Western democracies, 
By SAM POPE BREWER ri If it is an argument against Franco as an ally, write 
Tus New Yous Trams tis n : u ! r either side, write X 
March 23—-The Bar- 
eat strike last week was 
k to Generalissimo ] coisad and heads Spain's only legal po- 
Francos regime that 
ried consultations -are etill go- 
ing on j 
It was external evidence of a win rid War I 
growing feeling of exasperation. 
Prices are st rising so much fas- 
ter than wages that the Spanish 4. Spain's government controls the newspapers and radio 
worker now has leas than half the , 
power he had before the 
fifteen years ago and still . ) is the»world’s largest producer of mercury 
he cans hat for those who have 
enough money everything is avail- 
able in Spain 8 WHICH 1S RIGHT? 
The etrike showed that econom- 
ic distress had reached the point at \ e the jetter of t wrect choice in the blank space 
which ite tima were willing to 
risk punishment rather than go on 
as they had been 
One prominent Spanish exile pre- Argent Mexico h Brazil 
ted to this correspondent some ¢ ‘ h is} ple ar a) Roman Catholics 
time ago that when and if the , 
Fran regime fell it would not be 
through political plotting by exiles um ‘ vn : |] Gran Hombre; (b) El 
abr 1 bh through economic dis- 
he country. The Barcelo- 
ve indicates what sort of cot e| ‘ as the result 
ing he meant " ' t b) a civil appoi 
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A ‘Thought for Today 
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What title would you give to this cartoon? Write the title you propose 
on the blank line below. (if you want to know the title used by the 
newspaper that originally published the cartoon, look on page 25.) 





| GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK BS BS SS BBS BBD 


A Lesson in Democracy 


‘ee do ordinary people live in 
the U. S. A.?” 

“What is 
How does it work?” 

Many people in foreign lands are 
asking these questions. They are get- 


this American democ- 


racy? 


ting all kinds of answers. Sometimes 
answers are wrong—or even 
deliberate lies. So our State Depart- 
ment is hard at work spreading the 


truth about “the American Way” 


these 


see page GY 
Right now the State Department 
is passing out a new booklet. It has 
24 pages and plenty of pictures. It’s 
printed in 18 different languages. 
Half a million of these booklets will 
be given to people in nearly every 
will even be 


country abroad. Some 


distributed secretly behind the Lron 
Curtain. 

The title of the booklet is “An 
American Community in Action.” In 
it, the State Department tells the 
story of a real American town, Leba- 
non, Connecticut. It’s a tiny farming 
village in the southeastern part of 
Connecticut. 

Lebanon has 1,650 people. It was 
founded over 250 years ago. During 
the Revolutionary War, it won fame 
as a headquarters for American pa- 
triots. Some of the villagers are 
descended from the earliest English 
settlers. Others belong tb families 
which emigrated from Europe dur- 
ing the past 50 years 


The State Department booklet 
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tells how the people of Lebanon re- 
cently settled a town problem in the 
democratic way. 

A group of young parents decided 
Lebanon should have a kindergarten, 
to help Lebanon children get used to 
school, make new friends, and learn 
how to have fun together. The par- 
ents’ groups urged the annual town 
meeting to set up a kindergarten 
But most of the others at the meeting 
weren't convinced. It would cost the 
taxpayers more money. They voted 
down the proposal. 

In a democracy, the booklet points 
out, questions are put before the 
voters and decided by what the 
majority chooses. But, the booklet 
adds, it’s also a part of the demo- 
cratic way for citizens to try to 
change the minds of the voters. 

The young parents of Lebanon set 
out to do just that. They felt sure 
their fellow villagers would approve 
a kindergarten if they realized what 
a good one could do. So they started 
a “demonstration” kindergarten on 
their own, 


The Parents Take Action 


A local church offered the use of 
a Sunday School room and a yard 
outside. The parents pitched in to 
put their idea over. The fathers built 
tables, chairs, a big sandbox, and a 
home-made merry-go-round. One of 
the mothers, a former teacher, volun- 
teered to supervise the class. The 
other mothers worked in shifts as 
assistants and prepared mid-day 
lunches for the children. Families 
with automobiles took care of the 
transportation. 

Keeping the kindergarten going 
wasn't easy. But the parents stuck 
with it—and the class was a success 
Enrollment increased by the end of 
the term from 17 to 33. 

All the while the parents bom- 
barded the town voters with infor- 
mation. They told what their kinder- 
garten was doing, why the town 
needed it, and how much it would 
cost. Then they called for a special 
town meeting. 

This time the townspeople ap- 
proved their plan for a permanent 
free town kindergarten. The parents 
had won their campaign. 


The Lesson of Lebanon 


The State Department hopes the 
story of Lebanon will show peoples 
abroad how we Americans build 
ourselves a better life—in a peaceful, 
democratic way 
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AMERICAN QUOTES* 


By Bob Dickhudt 
Washington High School, %. Paul, Minnesota 
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SAL MAGLIE 
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the New York Giants 











“IRON NERVES count in baseball — particularly for a pitcher 
1. Last September | had 39 scoreless innings —coming into a tough 
one with the Pirates. Every inning, tension mounted ! Six went by, 
scoreless, as I strove to extend my streak. In the seventh, their 


hard-hitting right fielder led off 





, in YY 
y |» Y é + 
= Ly ei, 
~~ Qe 
2 “I fed him a low hook and he golfed it. It looked like 3 “Pitching shut-out ball in the majors calls for IRON NERVES. 
e an easy out — but the ball hugged the foul line and e I can’t take chances on ‘coffee nerves’ so my hot drink is 
flopped into the bleachers only 257 feet away. That wound caffein-free POSTUM it has been for a long, long time. ” 


up my string, but 45 scoreless innings was a 1950 record!” 











AND ARMY'S DONT RISK “COFFEE NERVES”! 
FAMOUS TRAINER 
-| start orinxine POSTUM now. To 
ROLLIE BEVAN, SAYS 
Keep THose IRON NERVES you 
NEED FOR A TOP PERFORMANCE ! 





1 YOU MADE a chemical analysis of coffee and 
tea in your school laboratory, you'd find out 
that they both contain CAFFEIN~a drug—an 
artificial stimulant! So, while many people can 
drink coffee or tea without ill-effect, others 
suffer nervousness, indigestion, sleepless nights. 
POSTUM contains no caffein or other drug — 
nothing that can possibly harm anyone. Fellows, 
don't risk “coffee nerves.” Drink PpostTum 
: ' Z . regularly at your home “training table."’ Made 
are really rugged so, at home } 
" i] 4 meat 1 abc {\—— from healthful wheat and bran! Delicious with 
r ym the roa T “Ty Ca J . , ‘ ‘ 
nd on the d, I'm very careful about what I — AIy cream and sugar! Yes, you'll like posTuM’s 
eat and drink. That's why it’s always POSTUM for me. ee vigorous grain-rich flavor ' 
No caffein — no chance for ‘coffee nerves’ !* A Product of General Foods 
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IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann Whit 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Wagazines, 
$51 Fourth Ave. New York 10,.N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
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QUESTION: Who planted the first fruit in 
America? 


ANSWER: Spanish missionaries, who settled in 
California in the 18th century, planted the first 
fruit—grapes. The vines produced abundant crops 
in summer, but fruit was needed for the winter 
diet, too. So the missionaries dried the surplus 
grapes in the sun to produce raisins, which are so 
rich in iron and natural fruit sugars. 





QUESTION: How old is the sport of TugO’ War? 


ANSWER: Tug O’ War goes way back to the days 
of the Greeks, but it wasn't a sport then. It was 
devised as a means of developing the upper body 
muscles of the soldiers, so that they would be bet- 
ter able to pull army wagons. Too bad these Greek 
soldiers didn’t know about “energy” breakfasts! 


Products of General Foods 


Ary A\t The Famous Post cerea® 


Post Toosties Post's Roisin Bron Post's 40% Bran Fickes Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Flakes Post's Wheot Meal Sugor Crisg 





Grape-Nuts 


QUESTION: Why is an “energy” breakfast so 
important? 


ANSWER: It gives you a tug of energy just 
when you need it most—in the morning. And it 
will “keep pulling” for you all day! Skipping 
breakfast, or skimping on it, can drag you back. 
So eat an “energy” breakfast every day: bread 
and butter (or fortified margarine), cereal*, milk, 
and fruit or fruit juice. 


... for instance, 
Post's swell 
fruit 'n cereal 


treat, Raisin Bran. 





Sell Yourself 
for Sales Success 
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vyorth gave | . The day we visited her. she wore a 
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merchanals | . , OF ! d shoes with a me 
Main Street sto ‘ + dium heel 
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Poe 6:00 p.m. five ae, wr careers for both boys and 
people 


peot enn teen bon tents zit Kay said. “A girl may be pro 
More th ) Her I : 


iob 0 w workers oted from sales girl to floor girl 
every year ) ind to train then salesmanship iyer or to office manager. A boy 
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) ng Kay exp! uined Chere’s more in nerchandise Then he may be 


ilesmanship t a ye a learner, working with the 


I ait es vead stockman. A successful learner 
A ays a , s transferred to the floor of the 
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wre, where he becomes an assistant 
to the Hoor man. He handles « hange 
listributes supplies such as bags and 
wrapping paper, and handles custo 
ner service. All the time, he is 
tudying the 31 departments on the 
oor. Later, promotions are to as 
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int manager and manager of the 


Why Beginners Fail 





Land Behind the Wall 


Continued from page 13) 


the Meseta Central. The name means 
table in the middle of Spain.” 
Here live about half of the 28,000,- 
000 people They are scattered thinly 
over the vast plateau. Scorched by 
mmer sunshine, chilled by wintry 
blasts, often rainless for long periods 
the Meseta is a hard place to make a 
ng. Many of the plateau dwellers 
herd sheep, cattle, and goats 
The most i iportant of the other 
little Spains” are these 
|. The Basque region is at the 
vestern end of the Pyrenees. The 
Basques speak a language like no 
other in Europe. Scientists say they 
be descendants of a “lost race” 
vhich came to Spain before the 
wn of history. Proud and independ- 
ent, the Basques have long sought the 
right to rule themselves. The north- 
rn coast. where the Basques live, is 
bathed in Atlantic rains. The people 
there farm, fish, and dig minerals. 


The Basque provinces produce more | 


than half the iron that is mined in 
Spain and much of the coal 
9 Catalonia is the region lying 


along Spain's northeastern coast next | 
" Tr . ' 
to the Mediterranean. The Catalans | 


originally came from France and 
peak a language more like French 
than Spanish. Upper Catalonia, 

| Barcelona, is Spain's main in- 
! center. Lower Catalonia, 
around Valencia, is Spain’s richest 
farming region. Here, in year-round 
unshine, large crops of fruit, dates 
ind vegetables grow. The Catalan 
farmers terrace the hillsides to get 


nore level farm land. They irrigate | 


vith water from mountain streams 
3. Andalusia is the name for the 
outhern provinces—" African Spain,” 
and of eternal summer. Its hills are 
gray with olive groves Grape vine- 
irds are everywhere 
1. Asturias, between the Canta- 
brian Mountains and the sea, is 
Spain's dairyland This is the only 
part of Spain where you find more 
cattle than sheep and goats 
5. Leon, a dry but fertile plain 
Ss on the ther side ot the Canta- 
s fr Asturias. Leon and As- 
riaS are rich in coal 
6. Galicia, Spain's northwest cor- 
ner, is a sort of “island,” cut off from 
the rest of Spain by mountains. The 
people speak a separate language, 
Galician, which resembles both Span- 


sh and Portuguese 








CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


Hts Fun to Make...Fun to Drink 


BANANA 
MILK SHAKE 


How to make a 
BANANA MILK SHAKE 


1 fully ripe banana’* 
1 cup (8 ounces) COLD milk 
*Use fully ripe banana 
peel well flecked with brown 
Peel banana. Slice into a bow! 
and beat with a rotary egg beater 
or electric mixer until amooth 
and creamy. Add milk; mix 
well. Serve immediately. Makes 
l large or 2 medium-sized drinks 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River New York 6, N.Y. 
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. Pop's Hat 
Hint from the Whole 
Family...We Want... 


THE POPULAR 
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“FAMILY 
KEYBOARD” 
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Needs! 


ment . 
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Terms os low os $1 @ week 


Underwood Corporation 


ONE PARK AVE. Mew York 14. 8. ¥ 
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SOLVE IT? 


Must They Nag? 
Wen ry : ud 


these nag 


f they had the 


le of the 


inpieasant situa 


T 
the ire not well 
tired from work 
’ 
be Decause they 


family 





Your Word Column 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


) The office of a 
ment official who lives 
ntry to look after his 

nercial interests) 

parties (p. 11)—In 
gislatures, the more 
sit on seats to the 
ifficer. The more 

it his left. These are 
irties Middle-of- 

r in between, and 


a ae 
parties Meme s”: ser ay 
vho favor the ‘ 
mic policies 


a party of 


In the late 
Communists, and 
the left formed 
illed “Popular 
untries, including 


The body of per 
office, business, 
activity 


Say It Right! 


4 i a paz 


bwd nos i ras (or 


hwan pér on 


you’re always on the beam with 


| argus 75! 


. : 7 : . 75 
A oll ot you see the picture Just get your ubject set in the Argu 75 
sights and let ‘er fly. Through the 75's big, 


+ it will 
gwi dal kwie é as it wi appear... brilliant view finder you frame just the 


s tél 





arrangement you want—before you ever 
take the picture. Then there're no spoiled 
shots with funny angles...arms and legs 
cut off 
And what sharp, clear pictures you get 
with the fine Argus 75 lens that’s always in 
focus. Pictures in full, natural color... pic 
ee ee ee eee a eee tures in sparkling black and white... pic 
cartoon, | by tures anytime of day or night. Look the 
oe Saye x »& famous Argus “75” over at your nearest 
the Octopus 
s to the results 


‘ camera shop—you'll find it unbeatable for 
tigation (WW the price. 


Answers to lost week's crossword puzzle 


ACROSS dua, 6, odors; 7, Sir; 10 
I apex; 13 Italy; 17 

) inte; 23, reed; 24 

8 Arab; 29, foe; 32, red; 


Add(a); 3, doe; 4, 
sup; 8, we; 9, rex; 
on; 15, amt.; 16, lee; 
neo; 21, Ada(no); 
ire; 27, sad; 29, fir 
Lt 4, Ad(ige) 





argus 75 ...Combines Simplicity. ..Quality... Keonomy 
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LONG-LASTING 
LONG-LIVELY 


Nal 


ed IC¢TOR 
a Gut Stine? 





ting roon 


w I knocked 


Leok for the Brand 


tor IMPERIAL $11 50 Vietor ROYAL $10 50 
Victor SUPERR $850 + Victor RENOWN 
Menefilament Nylon $4 Mult-Ply Nylon 

Pre-Feeted Nylon $5 


SAVINGS BONDS i 
ac 
Best for 7 


| AOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 


BATS 


H&S SOFTBALL RULES 
FOR 1951—ARE READY 


»py af your dealers 
45 
Address Op: ‘* ; ¢ ewe 
+72 : Hillerxh@ Bradsby 
wisville 2, Kentucky 
wll Mage 


« Deas . [J 


SLUGGER BATS a ot be x 
which it will be 


FOR SORTSALL BASERS ward the plate 


three quarte j 
f the plate knit spoons 
the order in 


raise a glass or 
t hand you 


rso 
per n 


rved, remove 
$ bow !s, 
} 
and | 


it see 


necessary 


nlate 
piate 


MORE POWER 
MORE CONTROL 


Aon Every a te with 


vis 


TENNIS RACKETS 


See those wood inlays with the 
grain running crosswise’ It's an 
exclusive Da construction fea 
ture Adds re | power and 
strengtt , strings from 
sttine d permit 

s ana more 

All reasons why top 

players prefer Davis 





Sy What You es ARC/1- CAL. yy, 


Dear Editor 


As i concerned, your maga- 
zine h them all beat for every- C RIOG/T/ 
thing from United Nations coverage to / AY 


rossword puzzles There is only one 





thing lacking. That is a weekly column 
devoted to the fastest-growing hobby in 
the country today, PHOTOGRAPHY. I 
am an ardent camera fan, and I have 
eached the point where I couldn't 
think of doing anything else as a hobby 
or pastime. And I do not stand alone. 
To quote a passage from a recent mag- 
azine article, “Non-professional photog- 
raphers own 34,000,000 cameras, and Sl 
spend $430,000,000 a year on supplies eee Fs ee pe ae 
and equipmert.” You can be sure a | (Ses ott J Heel Bone 
big slice of this money comes from Len $ i ; 
teen-agers 
With facts such as these, I do not see 

how you can afford to ignore or over- 
look the matter 

Jack H. Cammins, Jr 

Towson (Md.) H. §S 


Metotorse! Arch 


that we had the space to a ss 
1! : a column in our magazine, It’s Aw 7. f. e3 , Supports 
lefinitely or f three or four hobbies c oF et } Long Arch 
that would come next.—Ed 
Tyo = Ball-Band Arch-Gards protect your feet ot al! 3 vite! points 
Dear Editor to give you the staying power you need to win. 








I disagree with the rating you gave 
the movie, Kim. You rated it “fair” 
while many of my friends and myself | 
thought it was very good. Please tell 8-point suspension — with the cool comfort of 
me how you judge your movies BALL-BAND Arch-Gards. Cushion your heel 

A Reader 
Berlin Heights, Ohio 


Give yourself the breaks of the game! Get scientific 


and your metatarsal and longitudinal arches 
the Arch-Gard way—the right way to speed, 

Our movie editor says ' comfort, protection, and foot health. Only 
Making a movie from a book poses . , : r 

a lot of ticklish problems—especially if , *“ BALA-BANE) Ginw you Asch-Gard 

the book is one that has thousands of | ng if advantages in lightweight, 

urdent admirers. These admirers are | Ge rugged sport shoes. 

upt to be skeptical of any variations : 

rom the original. Yet, because a film | ™E Geizziy 

ind a book are quite different forms, 

sometimes a free adaptation makes for 


1 better film Look for the 
rT nstance, Kipling’s plots and 
are fairly complex. RED BALL 
retain all the main on the shoe 
story, yet cannot 
in detail as Kipling 
us that the results 
to someone who 
book. Kim's relation- 


Ali and with the 
m to us to be skillfully ask for 


woven to give unity to the 
trving to cover so much 
hours, the film seemed | 7 


») into many separate scenes | 
seemed jerky. Neither | ) 5 
- 
ilities of Mahbub Ali and e Y BA L t BA N D 
Kim, as portrayed by Errol Flynn and | 
Dean Stockwell, seem well-rounded MISHAWAKA RUBBER &6 WOOLEN MFG. CO. «+ MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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cles or enemy fish while swimming 


@ 2 
Shipping Coal by Pipeline backwards 


klectric are 


va parts of the world. The so-called 
ive ‘ ' ‘ ran pipeline as cor et rans] } 
py lectric eel ~ northern South 


tic 


In many 


m systems for co 
an generate enough elec 


to stun a horse. Each of its 


il impulses lasts less than a 


1, but the eel can keep send 

t them out for hours on end. They 
ire powerful enough to light a lamp 
The electric eel and other electri 
ish use their shocks to catch food 


Electric Fish Swims sad mecliost Uisdualived Gent alias 


long. Sp | | cosh Backwards by ‘‘Radar’’ 
th water | \ fish that gives off electricity and The Hottest, Coldest, 


Wettest, Driest Place 


Where would you go to find the 
ibout ig lriest, wettest, hottest. coldest, dusti 
gerlike tail contains est, toggiest place on earth? You'd 
c organ. It se yut nearly go to Wright-Patterson Base of the 
ctric impulses md. These S. Air Force, at Dayton, Ohio 
erve as wa , signals During World War II the weather 
These “radar n! bounce back lowned more Air Force planes than 
toward the fish after g any ob ll kinds of enemy action put to 
ect near it. When the fish feels the 

uilse returnin it es its di o the Air Force decided to create 
obsta wi svntheti storms to. test 
pment under all weather condi 
This “\ ither factory” is a 

p ol stainless-steel cabinets 
one chamber the testing staff 
produce a temperature of 112 
w zero or of 250 above zero 
i vacuum pump conditions 


those 30 miles in 1e air can be 


ited Another cabinet generates 





soupiest and saltiest tog 
ons turn out sandstorms 
humidity, blazing sun 


drvness of the Sahara 


| Colorado Atomic Factory 


(olorado othcials have been ad 


their state is a place ol 
1 the danger of atomi 
nit they were sur 

the newest | S 





be built right in 


he factory will be erected on 





4) acres of barren ground 17 miles 
thwest ot De nver WW he n it is hn 


xt vear, it will 











nployees. Th 








(Commission 


$000 Dealers. Dealers 
voted S ) 1 best by 2-to-! over all other makes 


new factory 
bombs. It 


A © SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 WY Canadian fectery and offices, Torente, Ontario aterials anc 


Makers cise of famous Smith. Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Cardons 
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# 2 Fel 
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DANCE MUSIC 


# ##Jimmy Dorsey Polkas (Colum- 
bia 10” LP Dorsey and orch. 
mmentarily abandoning his efforts to 
new lease on life, 
blithe platterful of 
uppreciated by all 


Jimmy 


ve Dixieland a 
jimmy turns out a 
olkas that 


love ti neglected but gavest of | 


1 
will be 


lance ste ps 
titles include “The Clarinet,” “Licorice 
Stick,” and “We're Gonna Have Some 


Fun Tonight, Barbara 


Old favorites among the 


# Classics in Rhythm (Columbia 
Les If you 
nber the Brown arrangements of 
in Hat Dance and Bizet Has His 
you'll know what to expect in this 


Brown and orch 


Mex 
witty variations on the 


Since the mel 


best that Chopin 


of seven 
lies are among 
ind his like ever | 
Brown style is 
result is fun 
your Chopin straight, be- 


tossed off, and sit he 
lefinitely danceable, the 
It you 
vare of this! 
The record off with a series of 
elodies from Prokofiev's Peter and the 
h at Les’ hands winds up as 
lf In the 


n from Bizet’s opera be- | 


pre ter 


starts 


same fashion a| 


nes Charmin’ Carmen, etc 


nbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
es Bri ind orch. In 


as the 


wn 
above, Les proves 
hem can be made as good | 
Backed by| 


jig tune as anything else 
Choy-( hoy-Hoy-Toy 


POP VOCALS 
HH#HHA#HI Like the Way You Say! 
Goodnight and I'll Be Around (Colum- 
via). Doris Day. One of Doris’ best dises 
t recent nths—a catchy love song 
upled with an old favorite. 

# # ##Oh, How Lovely Is the Eve- 
lo Stafford. The mel 
ody and refrain of a charming old round | 
ave been lifted to provide the theme | 
for a refreshing love song with a folk 
flavor. Jo delivers it simply with an assist 


ning (Columbia 





from the Norman Luboff Choir on the 


horus. Jo deals with San Antonio Rose | 


m the flip 


FOR SERIOUS LISTENING 

# # # Paganini Caprices (Columbia 
10” LP). Michael Rabin, violinist. 
Heifetz, Kreisler, and Co. had better 


nove over and make room for a new 





artist on the concert stage. Judging 
from the recording debut of teen-aged 
Michael Rabin, we'll be hearing a lot 
more of his music. Recorded when he 
was only 13, these Paganini caprices 
are among the most difficult of violin 
music. Paganini, one of the greatest 
violinists in the history of music, wrote 
the caprices as a show case for his own 
prodigious talents 

Michael is the son of a N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony violinist. This may 
account for the head start he has on 
many other would-be violinists, but 
what he has made of his start is all 
credit to himself. 


PICK O 
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plasmith 
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if 
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SS 
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Now is the time to make 


| sure of your position on the team for this 
season. Beat it down to your MacGregor Goldsmith 


+ 


rh 
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###Benjamin Britten's Four Sea 
Interludes (Columbia 10° LP). Sir 
Malcolm Sargent conducting the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra. These four 
interludes link together and set the 
moed for the main scenes in Peter 
Grimes, the powerful opera written by 
the brilliant young English composer, 
Benjamin Britten. Set in a fishing village 
on the English coast, Britten's opera is 
full of passages which evoke the many 
moods of the sea. The Interludes are 
backed by Constant Lambert's setting 
of Sacheverell Sitwell’s poem, # The 
Rio Grande, a musical portrait with jazz 
undertones. 


ick 
Pocket’ 


oo 
y * 


£ 


dealer's right awoy ond toke your pick of the “PickPockets.” 


Macgugr 


wa 


MacGREGOR GOLDSMITH Inc. 


CINCINNATI « NEW YORK « CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 





the best one Stan ever had. He had to 

give up pitching and concentrate on 

yutfielding. The rest is history fter 

nore year in the minor leagues he 

1 up to the Cardinals ind promptly 

belted .315 in his first full season. In 

I seven seasons, he batted .357 
365, .312, .376, .338, and .346 

t makes Musial such a great hit 

ttitude towards the game,” says 

imate. “Balance” say the writers 

” says Stan himself 

ecret is, Musial cer 

umiqgue batting style 

se exclusive action 

summer by Ethan 

now coac hing 

n bats from a 

“et fairly close 

waist and the 

that his back 1s 

As a famous 

W mnder nobody 


He hits at you 


St will have an extra 


murdering the ball. He'll be 


prove his right to the highest 
in National L 
$80,000 


eague history 


Herman L. Mast, Sports Editor 
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Sold! 


announce,” the speaker 
“that a gentleman here 
misfortune to lose a wal- 
containing $500. He tells me that 
$25 will be given to any 
ne returning it.” 
After a silence 
muted “Tl give 


“I ~wish 


paused to say, 


to 


has had the 
let 
eward of 


a man in the crowd 


$30!” 


Slightly Overdone 


the following 
“There was a 
lived in a cave 
Some tor- 
If you keep on 
rl the 
1 theyll eat you up.’ 
ind he did and the 


boy wrote 

urrative about Elijah 
in pan ed I lijah He 
some bears boys 


nes it me 


said 
turn 


lid 


Absent 


Sally: “My brother is playing hookey 
} COTTES [x 


Margie 
Sally 


school.” 
do that?” 
e npty 


nade nce 
“How can he 
“He 


mails ther enve- 


With Gravy? 

please bring us each a por- 
1 of Tortoni Songinelli.” 

I'm sorry, I 


that is the 


“Waiter 
no can do, gentlemen. 
1 see, proprietor.” 


SENIORS Sell your classmotes 


tifel end complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


Write teday for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1425 E. Elm $., Scranton 5, Po. 





For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


®& © 
. QZ 
Send for free booklet . 
Bedminton ond Ten- \ 
nis Strokes written by ‘ \ 
well known authorities V4 
THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 


1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9 MLINOtS 


Available in ao wide 
ronge of prices 

Ask for them on your 
next restringing job 


\A 








Americe's Most Beav- | 


Wrong Number! 


A young lawyer, just starting his 
practice in a smal] town, was quite 
disturbed by his lack of clients. He 


finally hit upon a scheme to impress 


his importance on the next prospective 


client who came to his office 

When a person walked in shortly 
afterwards, the lawyer picked up his 
phone and began this one-sided con 
versation: “I'm sorry, but I have 
many clients that I won't able to 
take your case until] next month 

He hung up the receiver, turned to 
the bewildered-looking man across his 
desk, and asked in his best profes 
sional “Now what do 
for 


so 


he 


manner can | 
you?” 

The visitor replied, “Nothing. I just 
came in to hook up vour telephone 
Bove 


Lite 


Bad Service 


Ghostly Voice (in haunted house): 
“Get out—get out!” 

Man: “Where are 
you.” 

Voice (meekly): “I know 
haven't come back from the 
yet.” 


you? I can't see 
the sheets 


laundry 


The Answer Man 


The employer was such an enthusias- 
man on hobbies that he made 
quiry of all his employees, asking if 
they had a hobby. When he asked the 
janitor, however, the old fellow looked 
up at him and said: “I don’t know. 
What is a hobby?” 

“Well,” said the emplover 


tic 


“it’s a—a— 


in- | 


a—sort of something you like to do but | 


get little or no pay for doing it.” 
“Oh, ves, sir, I have 
janitor. “This job is it!” 


one , 


The Plain Tooth 


Judge Jim Wallace once climbed into 
his dentist's chair, fixed a beady eye on 
his tormentor, and “Do 
solemnly swear to pull the tooth 
tooth but 


you 
the 
the 


intoned 


whole and nothing 


tooth?” 


» Week 


New Deal 


for their 
Jatie, their 
heir return, 
1anded higher 
iorrified 


The 


winter 


Smithsons went away 
gave 
maid, a month’s wages. On t 
four weeks later, Jane den 
wages. Mrs. Smithson was 
Gracious, Jane,” 
“you ve only just had a 
full wages! You should consider yourself 
very fortunate.” 
“That's just it,” 


vacation and 


exclaimed, 
with 


she 
holiday 


said Jane 


now for the same wages.” 
The | cokow 


said the | 


“You paid | 
| me that money for doing nothing, so it 
isn’t fair to expect me to do al] the work 





ILLINOIS WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY 
1951 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


tor further Information 
address 

Office of Admissions 
ihneois Wesleyan University 
Bioomington, |!linous 











Sov-o'Boy Pops “mignTT 


3-IN-ONE MAKES IT RUN 


LIKE NEW 








FREE BOOK 


will h you 


PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


ip 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
. like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships 
Thies booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour 
nament ¢xperience 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail thix 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 
DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP, Dept. 1) S00 Firth Ave, Hew York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 


ro Imenove Your Tennis Game™ by Vinnie Richards 








te Mu ID unlop 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 





“the Vew Mr Peanut 
- Mechanical Ponei 


a ee 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS or 
two 5c PLANTERS JUMBO 
BLOCK Peanut Bar wrap- 
pers, or one PLANTERS 
PEANUT BUTTER jar label. 


The ‘‘Ritepoint’’ mechanical Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, is 5% inches long—in attrac- 


tive colors, and carries an extra supply of lead and an 


eraser inside the pencil barrel. A plastic Mr. Peanut floats 


in the top of the pencil. 


a 


ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 
PLANTERS 


PEANUTS 


Department 26-C 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Save PLANTERS PEANUT BUTTER jar labels 
for premiums » 





ECENTLY in this corner I men- 

tioned some anniversaries we were 
celebrating, reminisced about our early 
days, and doubted that manna from 
heaven would ever be our lot. 

A long-time friend from Seattle who 
signs herself as a Veteran, Pacific Coast 
Scholastic Marines, wrote to me after 
reading that column: 

“I think I have known the Scholastic 
since it was a ‘fragile raft,’ and so feel 
impelled to cheer the arrival weekly of 
the incoming ship which sails calmly 
into this harbor, Lincoln High School, 
Seattle, each Thursday afternoon. How 
can the crew expect manna from 
heaven, when the manna is so widely 
dispersed to us teacher veteran Coast 
Marines and junior recruits alike? You 
are playing God, so how come you 
expect mannar 

“I haven't any way to date when 
I first used the Scholastic; know I had 
it and it was a usual thing when Siz- 
teen® appeared, for I shall never for- 
get the absorption with which a senior 
boy read it (he has since graduated 
brilliantly from M.LT., made real rank 
in the War, and worked at Oak Ridge). 

“Right now I'm using P.E. and L.C., 
and both are manna, miraculously sup- 
plied spiritual nourishment (thanks 
Mr. Webster!) on this arid coast. Just 
today I got across infinitive phrases, 
prepositional phrases, and _participial 
via the March 7 P.E., and then we 
sang the songs, Blue Moon, et al, of 
which the exercise in the P.M.P. was 
made up. Some kid was astonished be- 
cause I didn’t know ‘A bushel and a 
peck and a hug around the neck’—and 
its resultant singing encouraged the 
other songs of the Feb. 7 P.M.P.” 

Rowena Bond 
Lincoln H. S., Seattle, Washington 


Thanks very much, Miss Bond, for 
your letter and for writing my column 
for me this busy week when we are 
packing up to move our offices. My 
greetings, too, to you and our many 
other friends on Puget Sound, at least 
one of whom dates back to my soldier 
days in 1917-18 at Fort Lewis. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 
first Scholastic 


* Sixteen 
Awards (short story) in May, 1938. 


won prize, 


POOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Great Britain 
April 25 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Contemporary Brit- 
ain, 1950, free, British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. Testing Time for Brit- 
ain, by W. W. Wade, (Reports, Vol. 
26, No. 4), 1940, 25¢, Foreign Policy 
Association, 22 East 38 Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Britain's Road to Re- 
covery, (Headline Series No. 74), 1949, 
35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 22 
East 38 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
British Crisis, (Topic of the Month 
Series A, No. 18), 1949, 25¢, Eco- 
nomic Service Agency, 1603 K Street, 
Washington 6, D. C. Britain—1950, 
1951, free, British Information Services, 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 

BOOKS: Great Britain: England, 
Scotland and Wales, by Dore Ogrizek, 
$6.00 (McGraw, 1949). Assignment to 
Austerity, by H. L. Matthews and E. C. 
Matthews, $3.00 (Bobbs, 1950). Land 
of the English People, by Alicia Street, 
(Portraits of the Nations Series), $2.00 
(Lippincott, 1946). British Socialism 
Today, compiled by Julia E. Johnsen, 
$1.75 (H. W. Wilson, 1950). 

ARTICLES: “Atlantic Report; Lon- 
don,” Atlantic Monthly, Mar. 1951. 
“Yankee Salesmen in King George's 
Court,” by P. Salisbury, Harper's Maga- 
zine, Jan. 1951. “British National 
Health Service,” Consumer Reports, 
Mar. 1951. “Britain’s House: New and 
Ages Old,” by F. Hailey, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Oct. 22, 1950. “Britain Goes 
Off the Dole,” Business Week, Dec. 23, 
1950. “Britain’s Road Back,” by J. K. 
Jessup, Fortune, May, 1950. “Where's 
Britain Going Now?” by D. Bess, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, May 20, 1950. 

FILMS: The British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 
10, has available a number of recent 
films and filmstrips, for sale or rental, 
on the British Isles. Write them for 
complete listing and further details. 

Trade and Industry (Earth and Its 
Peoples series), London and Newcastle, 
typical centers of trade and industry. 
Animated sequence locates industries, 
resources, and transportation in Britain. 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
N. Y. 29. Introducing Britain, 10 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Simmel-Meservey 
Inc., 321 S. Beverly Drive, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. Economic and social con- 
ditions in Britain since World War IL 
British Isles, 11 minutes, sale or rent, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Il]. Over-all survey of physical 


characteristics of the islands, life and 
character of the people, economic life, 
food supply, and overseas trade. 

FILMSTRIPS: English Children, 88 
frames, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, Ill. English children at school 
and family life at home. People of 
England, Film Publishers Inc., 25 Broad 
St., N. Y. 4. Adjustment of the English 
people to a new economic and social 
order. Beautiful Britain, British People, 
British Ports, etc. (British Empire Se- 
ries), Society for Visual Education, 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, 
Il. 


Malaya 


April 25 in Junior Scholastic 


* PAMPHLETS: Malayan Tragedy, by 
Alfred Crofts, (Journeys Behind the 
News, Vol. 12, No. 22), 1950, 10¢, So- 
cial Science Foundation, c/o University 
of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado. The 
Federation of Malaya, 1948, free, Brit- 
ish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Malaya, 
(Limited Supply), by the governments 
of Malaya and Singapore, 1950, free, 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Picture Map Geography of 
Asia, by Vernon Quinn, $2.25 (Lippin- 
cott, 1946). Islands of the East Indies, 
by Daniel Hawthorne, O.P. (Putnam, 
1944). 

ARTICLES: “Britain Has Her Korea 
Too,” by J. Fromm, U. S. News, Mar. 
2, 1951. “Malaya,” Atlantic Monthly, 
Jan. 1951. “Singapore,” Holiday, . Dec. 
1950. “Outbreaks in High Gear,” News- 
week, Apr. 3, 1950. “Singapore—Brit- 
ain’s Outpost of Empire,” National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, Nov. 1941. 

FILMS: Nomads of the Jungle 
(Earth and Its Peoples Series), 20 min- 
utes, sale or rent, United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. Life of a 
typical nomad family in a Malayan 
jungle—their problems in relation to 
climate, environment and natural re- 
sources. Malay Peninsula, 10 minutes, 
sale Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. The co-existence of Eastern 
and Western cultures and means of 
livelihood, Voices of Malaya, 35 min- 
utes, sale or rent, British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 
Life in Malaya today. 

FILMSTRIPS: Colonial Empire: In- 
troducing Malaya and Borneo, 39 
frames, British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. People, 
life, industries, and social services of 
Malaya and Borneo. 
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Off the Press 


Notice: Please do not send orders for 
these books, or requests for examination 
copies, to Scholastic Magazines. All cor- 
respondence pertaining to books re- 
viewed here should be sent direct to 
their publishers. 


How It Feels to Be a Teacher, by 
Mary V. Holman. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. 208 pp., $3.25 


Dr. Holman, Director of Guidance 
in the Public Schools of Orange, New 
Jersey, is an insider looking at her col- 
leagues. She has been a high school 
and college teacher, a mental hygiene 
consultant, and a psychiatric social 
worker. These qualifications help to 
explain the selection of materials in 
this penetrating analysis of teachers. 
lo give people in and out of the pro- 
fession a better perspective she has as- 
sembled a believable composite persom 
who moves through part of the book 
rural youngster, teen-ager, col- 
lege student, and teacher. In these and 
other chapters there is a stimulating 
awareness of the problems teachers 
face on the job as they seek to satisfy 
five masters—the pupils, the parents, 
the board of education, the adminis- 
trator, and the community. 

The special value of this book is that 
there are few of the glib generaliza- 
tions which permeate books on educa- 
tional theory. The author has a down- 
to-earth appreciation of the impact of 
low salaries on the effectiveness of 
education. The bulk of the statements 
ibout teachers’ problems, personal and 
professional, are documented from a 
rich store of experiences. They include 
the newly appointed teacher in a Jer- 
sey coastal village, the teacher making 
idjustments to the school and commu- 
nity, and the teacher contemplating re- 


tirement 


as a 


People Are Important, by Eva Knox 
Evans. Illustrated by Vana Earle. 
ipitol Publishing Co., Irvington- 


m-Hudson, N. Y. 87 pp., $2.50, 


We are taught to stand up in the 
presence of certain people to show re- 
But Johnny of the Fiji Islands 
is taught to sit down to show the same 
thing.” This is one of hundreds of dif- 
ferent ways of doing things in differ- 
simply stated and hu- 
illustrated, in a book which 
seeks to improve human relations. In 
chapters written for children from 9 to 
12, but intriguing to all age levels, 
Eva Evans compares languages among 
the two billion people in the world, 
tastes in food and clothing, forms of 
greeting, and methods of settling quar- 
rels 


spec 


ent cultures 


mor misly 


On the Critical Reading of Books 


]_ Et the student inquire, Gout of all, whet proton 
forth, and second, what light the book throws on 
today. He must not blindly believe all that every 
must he assume that because a particular writer 
reader's pet ideas or does not write in a 
therefore negligible or outmoded. Franklin and Emerson still speak im- 


portant things to the America of . . 


. Henry Ford. 


—from The Merverd Reading List in Americon History (Harvard University 


Press, 1949) 





The book has been recognized by 
the National Conference of - Christians 
and Jews as one of the outstanding 
“Books for Brotherhood.” It is a fas- 
cinating documentation of the frequent- 
ly forgotten truism: “We are all peo- 
ple, different from each other in many 
interesting and curious ways. Yet we 
are all alike because each one of us 
is so important.” 


Monopoly and Free Enterprise, by 
George W. Stocking and Myron W. 
Watkins. With the Report and Rec- 
ommendations of the Committee on 
Cartels and Monopoly. The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, N. Y. 596 pp., 
$4. 


“I told you so,” might be the initial 
reaction of anti-monopolists of the 19th 
century if they flipped the pages of this 
impressive study of our economic sys- 
tem. For the growth of concentration 
in American industry is undeniable 
when we consider that “in each of 
seven industries one corporation con- 
trolled the entire domestic output” and 
that “industries in which four produc- 
ers or less turned out more than half 
the total value product accounted for 
over half of the value of all manufac- 
tured products.” A more considered 
review of these pages would indicate 
that pure monopoly is never found in 
the free market because of substitute 
goods, potential competition, business 
standards, a sense of social responsi- 
bility, and fear of government inter- 
vention and public opinion. There is 
the further consideration that bigness 
frequently works to the advantage of 
the consumer, since in some indus- 
tries a low unit cost is possible only on a 
mass production basis made feasible by 
large capital investment. 

We have come to expect from The 
Twentieth Century Fund, a non-profit 
non-partisan foundation, financed by 
the late Edward Filene, exhaustive but 
readable work on important economic 
questions. The present volume is an 
outstanding effort in this direction. The 
authors, George W. Stocking, Professor 
of ae at Vanderbilt University, 


and Myron W. Watkins, Economic 
Consultant, have examined the chang- 
ing structure of the American economy 
since the 19th century. They show in 
detail and by specific instances how 
the free play of competitive forces has 
been limited by American business con- 
cerns and, in certain fields, by legis- 
lation. They have tried to assess the 
economic and social effects of these 
developments, and the role of govern- 
ment in regulation of monopoly. Their 
findings and the committee recommen- 
dations deserve wide study by alert 
citizens and officials who are anxious 
to maintain free competition as a part 
of the American way of life. 


How to Win an Argument with a Com- 
munist, by Ray W. Sherman. Dutton, 
N. Y., 1950. 251 pp., $2.50. 


Mr. Sherman rightly believes that too 
many Americans are “taken in” 
slick talkers. In helping us to build de- 
fenses against Communist propaganda 
he draws upon his personal experiences 
as a salesman and as an editor who 
helped to establish Hearst Business 
Magazines and Automotive Merchan- 
dising. Many of his suggestions might 
well be applied to resisting singing 
commercials and campaign oratory, It 
is doubtful, however, whether any 
modern Communist would be taken 
aback by the much overweighted half 
of this book which describes Utopian 
communist colonies from the mythical 
Avalon and Atlantis through the Fou- 
rier Phalanxes and Iowa's “Amana So- 
ciety.” 

Other sections in this poorly organ- 
ized work are devoted to an analysis 
of Marx’s “Communist Manifesto” and 
an incredibly brief essay on Russian 
Communism. Especially naive is the 
chapter, “Ask the Communist to An- 
swer ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’” It should be ap- 
parent to Mr. Sherman that Commu- 
nists will not hesitate to answer “yes” 
to questions when truth about the Rus- 
sian record would require an unequiv- 
ocal negative. 

Howarp L. Hurwrrz 





